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THE PONTIFICATE OF LEO XIII. 

On March 3 the Supreme Pontiff celebrated with all ec- 
clesiastical pomp and splendor the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his formal elevation to the Papacy. It is indeed his 
Jubilee Year. He has completed the ninety-third year of 
his age, the sixtieth of his episcopate, the forty-seventh of 
his archiepiscopate, and is completing the fiftieth of his 
cardinalate. 

Giovacchino Vincenzo Pecci was born at Carpineto in 
18 10, and so his birth falls only one year behind that which 
saw the birth of so many leaders of nineteenth century 
thought. The family of Pecci are old and noble, though 
their fortunes, too, have been steadily drained along with 
the impoverishment of the upper classes of Italy. Espe- 
cially since 1870 has this been true by reason of their refusal 
to take any share in the governmental advantages of United 
Italy. Young Pecci passed with all honor through the 
regular course of study for young Italians destined for the 
Church. As a boy he is said by his talents and promise to 
have attracted the notice of Pope Leo XII., who died when 
Pecci was nineteen. It was in his honor, and in grateful 
recognition of his favor, that Cardinal Pecci took the title 
of Leo XIII. Upon his ordination, the young priest was 
at once taken into the diplomatic service of the Vatican; 
and in 1843, when only thirty-three years of age, was sent 
as Papal Nuncio to Brussels. His career of a year in this 
capacity was marked with the utmost success. His polished 
manners, and knowledge of the world of men and of letters, 
gave him an advantage possessed by few envoys. The 
Papacy had then, in large measure, recovered from the hu- 
miliations inflicted by Napoleon, and had not yet had her 
claims shorn by the unification of Italy and the establishment 
of the German Empire ; and the post of Papal Nuncio was one 
well worthy of the best efforts of an ambitious young Church- 
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man. But Pecci was recalled to Rome the next year, to 
begin his rapid rise through the gradations of the hier- 
archy. It is worth while to note this date, for since then the 
Pope has never set foot outside of Italy. For sixty years 
the current of .modern life has set ever more strongly 
and swiftly toward democracy. Scientific inventions have 
changed the daily life of peasant and prince. The internal 
economy of no nation of Europe, not even of Russia, is the 
same as it was then, and yet the aged Pontiff has never 
breathed the air of a single country where modern problems 
have been wrought out. Whatever progress has been made 
in Italy in government and finance, has been made in the 
face of the bitterest hostility of his Church, and, since 
twenty-five years, of himself. 

Leo's personality is a pleasing one. His extreme emacia- 
tion, the delicacy of his features, the waxen pallor from 
which gleam forth those wonderful black eyes, the taper 
fingers, and the marvelous voice, have again and again 
roused multitudes to a frenzied adoration. His life has 
always been pure. His habits are those of an ascetic, his 
diet is of the simplest, the furnishings of his apartments are 
meager. He is never unwell, and his physicians look for his 
death only with the natural cessation of the vital functions. 
His conversation and tastes are literary, as an Italian of the 
Church understands literature; and his Latin poetry is proba- 
bly the best since Addison's. He lacks originality almost 
utterly, but his ode to the New Century and minor poems in 
praise of an abstemious life and a quiet mind show an ele- 
gance of taste and expression attained by few experimenters 
in verse. 

The subject of Leo in his official capacity is one upon 
which conjecture must play a large part when the interpreta- 
tion of the acts and results of his pontificate is called for. 
It follows that one must be very chary of attempting any 
such interpretation. Indeed, to do so lies entirely beyond 
the scope of the present paper. A non-Romanist, in by far 
the majority of instances, approaches the Papacy with a 
mind made up and, however honest in purpose, hostile. Or, 
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if he may have so far weaned himself from training and tra- 
dition, he is more than apt to fall into a maudlin sentimen- 
tality which idealizes the institutional and corporate meth- 
ods of the Church of Rome. Especially is it difficult to be 
unbiased when we have to study Leo's pontificate; for in it 
have been presented for solution more problems than in the 
pontificates of all his predecessors. And these are problems 
generated by world-forces; they cannot be shirked or ig- 
nored. All other Christian bodies have, more or less volun- 
tarily, attacked them; the Roman Church, too, must solve 
their riddle. 

What are the leading facts as to Leo's attitude toward the 
great movements of our modern thought? Are his fairest- 
seeming acts of toleration and enlightenment to be referred 
— as Nippold, the Old Catholic historian, refers them — to 
a steady policy of Jesuitry? Or are they the acts of one who 
sees that the hitherto immobile machine of Rome must 
adapt itself to the irresistible awakening of Science and De- 
mocracy, which, with all their errors, are yet of divine origin 
and approval? Does Leo sincerely desire to harmonize 
them? 

Leo earned the title of the "Peace Pope" by his announce 
ment of his accession to those States — such as Germany, 
Russia, and the Swiss Federation — with which his prede- 
cessor had come to open rupture. He further expressed it 
as his desire that friendly relations be resumed. The main- 
tenance of such relations has certainly been his policy with 
all countries, saving, of course, Unified Italy. Such a policy 
differentiates him widely from Pius IX., though it must in 
fairness be said that Leo had not to endure the personal 
chagrin and humiliation which was the portion of Pius for 
eight years. To have enjoyed the temporal power and then 
be shorn of it, is a far different thing from never having had 
it at all. 

At any rate, Leo became the "Peace Pope," though Nip- 
pold finds a grim jest in the bestowal of such a name upon 
one who had, as Bishop of Perugia, in a pastoral letter, char- 
acterized Protestantism as "a pest, the most pestilential 
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heresy, a stupid, fickle system, originating in arrogance and 
godlessness." Nor does Nippold see any essential respect in 
which Pecci, since he has become infallible, has departed from 
that opinion. However that be, Leo's relations with non- 
Romish countries have been purely upon State grounds; nor 
has he any more recognized any non-Romish form of wor- 
ship than did any of his predecessors. Even on grounds of 
State practice, moreover, he has never surrendered any claim 
of Papal jurisdiction over earthly principalities. Also on 
matters touching the power of civil authority, such as mar- 
riage, his position is decisive against any rights of other 
forms of worship. But how could it be otherwise without 
annulling the dogma of the sacramental essence of marriage? 
And hence his fourth encyclical (February, 1880) denies to 
the State every right to regulate the laws of marriage. 
Further, the Church must be free from any guardianship 
by the secular government, for every such government has 
been shown, by riot, murder, and assassination of rulers, to be 
inadequate even to the protection of civil society. 

As regards education, Leo's third encyclical (August, 
1879) makes the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas the founda- 
tion of all studies in schools and colleges. Science, if intro- 
duced at all into the curricula of Roman schools, has had from 
Leo no more encouragement than from any of his prede- 
cessors. The Index Expurgatorius is as completely as ever 
the supreme authority over all works of science as well as 
over those of a historical and general literary nature. To 
sum up, Leo has adhered closely to dogma and method as 
he received them; the Jesuit organization has had his ex- 
press sanction and favor, and never in the history of that 
Order has it been stronger, more enthusiastic, and better 
disciplined than now. 

The establishment of the German Empire, and the unifi- 
cation of Italy, the two most important events of the last 
generation of the nineteenth century, occurred while Cardi- 
nal Pecci was not high in favor with Pope Pius and the Vat- 
ican authorities as then constituted. Indeed, there were 
not lacking ecclesiastics who busily fomented the suspicions 
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of Pius concerning Pecci's lack of sympathy with his general 
policy. However that might have been, Leo was certainly 
taught by Pius's blunders, and, after taking the conciliatory 
steps noticed above, he pursued toward Germany the most 
astute diplomatic policy of modern Papal history. The 
Vatican was now eager to oblige Bismarck on all matters, 
even when the Center (the Romanist party in the Reichs- 
tag) was opposed. Without the Center, Bismarck often 
found himself checkmated; to win it to his purposes, he had 
often to surrender to the Vatican more than he could possi- 
bly have intended at first. In 1872 Pius IX. had broken 
off diplomatic relations with Germany. The Reichstag was 
not slow in retaliating. The Jesuits were expelled, and the 
Falck Laws passed, of much the same import as those re- 
cently passed by the French National Assembly. Several 
German prelates refused to submit the affairs of their dio- 
ceses to governmental oversight, and threatened to excom- 
municate such of the clergy as should comply with the laws. 
They were themselves expelled from the German Empire. 
Within these few years there had occurred also the Old 
Catholic Movement, precipitated by the Consistory's pro- 
mulgation of the dogma of Papal infallibility. It was in this 
most serious disorganization of the Church's affairs in Ger- 
many that Leo came to the Papal throne. He has never 
formally abated one claim nor abrogated one edict of his 
predecessor in that quarrel; and yet the Romish Church 
has steadily regained its old privileges in Germany, the last 
vestige of the Falck Laws being wiped off within very recent 
years. 

Toward the Italian Government, we can as yet expect 
nothing from the Vatican but unqualified hostility. The 
loss of the temporal power must, in time, bring about a far 
higher spiritual and moral control over the Roman Church, 
in whatever countries existent, than would ever have been 
possible while the Supreme Pontiff was an earthly ruler of 
petty Italian states. But we cannot expect this view to 
commend itself to Vatican officialism until those who re- 
sisted the ideas of "Young Italy," and saw its triumphant 
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entry into the City of the Popes, shall have passed from the 
stage. The subject must long be too painful for "the pris- 
oner of the Vatican" to see the gain from the castigation. 
One must think, however, that the Vatican is very slow- 
witted (and this has very seldom been true of the Vatican) 
if it does not realize the enormous gain in that enthusiasm 
which, through annual throngs of pilgrims, brings ever 
larger contributions of "Peter's Pence." It must realize the 
moral power gained; but the position taken by Pius is still 
adhered to, and the faithful are still inhibited from any and 
all participation in affairs of government. Despite the sym- 
pathy of many of the lower priesthood in the cause of the 
people, and the apathy of the middle classes toward the 
Church, its ranks are practically unbroken; and it is a prob- 
lem for the political wise to say what will be the effect of this 
sullen phalanx, holding aloof, biding its time, and actually 
blocking the civil power from being able to build up a con- 
servative party. 

We have within the last few months seen a signal instance 
of Papal refusal to antagonize the National Government of 
France. Leo has refused to take the least action in regard 
to the forcible closing of schools hitherto conducted by mem- 
bers of Romish orders. Violent popular resistance has in 
many places attended the closing of their doors, but the 
Government is absolutely untrammeled by a word from 
Leo. Here is a remarkable parallelism to the troubles in 
Germany a generation ago, and a very favorable opportunity 
is given to compare the two Pontiffs. 

Very satisfactory seem to be the relations between the 
Vatican and the American Government touching the Philip- 
pines and the Friar question there. Gov. Taft has met no 
resistance from the Vatican in his efforts to substitute civil 
authority for that of the Friars, though it remains to be 
seen whether Leo will acquiesce in any measure like the 
deportation of the Friars. In the meantime, he never loses 
an opportunity of courting the favor of Americans (he ex- 
presses an intention to read some of the President's hunting 
books when he gets time), nor of praising our fairness 
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toward the Roman Church. If he has an ulterior motive 
in his liberal and friendly tone, it is as yet well veiled. It 
is only speculation to say that he sees in America the hope 
of his Church, and that he spares to do anything that might 
alienate a people whose mighty strides in material welfare 
are causing them to forget, or to be careless about, the his- 
torical and racial reasons for their Protestanism. 

But, after all, can there be any such thing as a liberal or 
progressive Pope? Is not any one who ascends the Papal 
throne ushered at once into an atmosphere of rigid conserv- 
atism? Are not his fetters the same as those of former 
Pontiffs, only so much the heavier with every successive 
dogma? And with the encroachments of democracy, the 
Papacy, thrown more and more on the defensive, must em- 
phasize old dogmas and assume additional ones. The 
Papacy may be regarded, just now, as at the most interest- 
ing stage of its wonderful career. For centuries it has 
vaunted its unchangeability. This is the secret of its power 
over the minds of the Mediterranean peoples and over the 
imaginations of a Newman and a Da Costa. Can it, then — 
to leave principle aside — afford to modify its demands to the 
Zeit-Geist? Or, if it do not so modify them, can it continue 
its influence among peoples living in the current of world 
movements? So far, Leo has, by a skill little short of the 
marvelous, preserved that unchangeability, and yet main- 
tained — even strengthened — his position. He has even won 
friends among hostile powers. One can but think that pos- 
terity will accord him a place by the side of Leo X. and of 
the great Hildebrand, as one of the three greatest states- 
men that have worn the triple crown. 

Walter A. Montgomery. 



